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ACCOUNT OF ITALY, &i 


A S Mr. Sharp has thought proper to 
give an anſwer to my Account of Italy, I 
beg leave to make a few remarks on the 
method he has followed in attacking me 
and defending himſelf, | 


To invalidate ſeveral of my objections to 
his Letters from Italy, he has quoted various 
pa i of a periodical paper, which 
not many years ago was publiſhed in Ve- 
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nice, under the title of Fruſta Letteraria: 
and as I have had the chief hand in that pa- 


per, he begins his defence of thoſe Letters 
with ſetting it down as an uncontrovertible 
truth, that every thing in it is mine ; though 
the contrary is expreſsly affirmed in differ- 
ent parts of that work. 


However, let every word in it be mine, 


ill Mr. Sharp ought to have had candour 


enough to inform his readers, that the 
Literary Scourge was not written in my 
own, but in an aſſumed character. It was 
written in the name and character of an old, 


ill- natured, and ferocious ſoldier, who is ſup- 
poſed to have quitted his native country when 
_ .. ſcarcely fifteen years old, and to have return- 
ed home no leſs than fifty years after his 
departure. 


This 


„„ 

This Soldier is called Ariſtarco Scannabue 
that is, Ariſtarcbus the Dunce- Killer. By 
the Introduction, and ſtill more by many 
paſſages in the work itſelf, it appears that 
this perſonage is drawn as hating almoſt eve- 
ry thing done in Italy, and approving almoſt 
of nothing but what is done abroad, eſpe- 
cially in England and France. Of his arro- 
gance and ſurlineſs there is never an end; and 
he can ſcarcely hearken to the kindeſt remon- 
ſtrances of an honeſt Clergyman, who often 
attempts to argue with him on ſeveral ſub- 
Jes; and, by way of contraſt, is repreſented 
as a plain man, who never would trouble 
his head about what is tranſacted abroad, 
perfectly ſatisfied with whatever is done at 

home, 


This Clergyman, who is the only friend 
Ariſtarchus has in Italy, often endeavours to 
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temper the conſtant rage of his overbearing 
friend, and often repreſents to him the excel- 
lence of many Italian uſages and performan- 
ces. But his reaſons make little impreſſion : 
Ariſtarchus is poſitive : and as the homebred 
Clergyman is far from having the wit and 
the learning attributed to the Soldier, on the 
whole he ſuffers in the combat. 


The old fellow thus little controled, goes 


on in his imperious and paſſionate manner; 


cannot abide modern writers, and abuſes 
them all when he ſpeaks of them collec- 
tively: yet contradicting himſelf at every 
ſtep (as haſty and hot-headed people are 
apt to do) he praiſes with great warmth 
many of them, when their works come in- 
dividually under his eye. 


He 


3 

He has owned in his firſt ſetting out, that 
he loſt ſight of his Countrymen when very 
young, and never ſtirred from the little village 
where he tetired after his long peregrinations. 
His peeviſhneſs goes even ſo far as to declare 
that his ſtyle is formed upon the beſt French 
and Engliſh writers, and that he is not obli- 
ged for it to any Italian ancient or modern. 


He deteſts all ſorts of oddities and ſingu- 
larities, and declares for a ſubmiſſive com- 
pliance with eſtabliſhed forms of whatever 
kind they may be. Vet he diſdains even 
the common dreſs of his country; and 
ſcreening himſelf under a frivolous pretence 
of gratitude to a viſir whom he knew in 
Perſia, wears a long robe, a turban, and a 
ſabre after the Perſian manner; and even 
his cats and dogs he will have of the Angola 
and Newfoundland breed. 


From 


{DJ 
From this little ſketch of the Literary 
Scourge, the Engliſh reader muſt perceive 
that Mr. Sharp did not act quite fair in 
making much uſe of it; as it is a work of 
the ſatytical and dramatic kind; and that 
many of the reflections are put into the 
mouth of a ſingular and miſantropic cha- 
' racter, in order to give propriety to that 
ſpecies of exaggeration, without which 
ſatyre would be defective in ſpirit and 


poĩignancy. 


Mr. Sharp might with equal juſtneſa 
have atttibuted to me the opinions and 
ſentiments of the honeſt clergyman; ſince 
both characters were the creatures of my 
own brain. The clergyman admires, and 
"the ſoldier hates almoſt every thing in Italy. 
Which of the two characters approaches 
moſt that of the. man, who wrote the 
> Account 
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Account of Italy? However, I would have 
diſclaimed that of the clergyman too; 
becauſe my account of Italy was not in- 
tended either as a panegyric or a ſatyre , 
but as a ſimple narrative of facts, occaſi- 
onally interſperſed with political, moral, and 
philoſophical diſcuſſions. 


What would Mr. Sparp have faid of me, 
for inſtance, if in an Italian account of 
England, I had treated his countrymen in 
the ill-natured manner he has done mine, 
and if called afterwards to taſk for it, I 
ſhould collect the many ſarcaſms thrown 
upon their countrymen by numberleſs Eng- 
liſh writers? Suppoſe I had affirmed in 
ſuch an account, that he hiſtory of Great 
« Britain during the laſt century, was only 
« g heap of conſpiracies, rebellions, mur- 
* ders, maſſacres, revolutions, baniſhments, 
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the very worſt effects that avarice, facs 
« tion, hipocriſy, perfidiouſneſs, cruelty, 
* rage, madneſs, hatred, envy, luſt, malice, 
* and ambition could ſuggeſt * That igno- 
e rance, idleneſs, and vice are the proper 
« ingredients for qualifying a Britiſh legi- 
Is Autor ? That @ weak diſeaſed body, a 
te meagre countenance, and ſallow com- 
&* plexion are the true marks of noble blood 
& in England? That the imperfections of 
« your nobility's minds, run parallel with 
4 thoſe of their bodies, being a compoſition of 
& ſpleen, dulneſs, ignorance, caprice, ſen- 
« ſuality, and pride? That as for your 
'* commons, Zhey ſeem to be a knot of ped- 
« Jars, pickpockets, highwaymen, and bul- 
% lies? That the bulk of your people 
e confiſts in a manner wholly of diſcoverers, 


4 witneſſes, informers, accuſers, proſecutors, 


% evidences, and ſwearers, together with 
| « their 


(97) 

 « their ſeveral Jaber vient and ſubaltern 
&« inſtruments, all under the colours, the 
te conduct, and pay of miniſters of ſtate and 
ce their deputics? and that vaſt numbers 
* amongſt you are compelled to ſeek your 
*« /ivelibood by begging, robbing, ſtealing, 
&« cheating, pimping, flattering, ſuborning, 
« for ſiwearing, forging, gaming, lying, 
« fawning, heftoring, voting, ſcribbling, 
« Har- gazing, poiſoning, whoring, canting, 
« libelling, freethinking, and the like occu- 


te pations '& 


Suppoſe further I had faid, that in this 

& account J extenuated the faults of Engliſb- 
« men as much as TI durſt, and upon every 
te article gave as favourable a turn as the 
* matter would bear? And ſuppoſe, that, 
to juſtify this deſcription of the Engliſh na- 
tion, I ſhould fay, that I have extracted it 
C word 
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word for word from one of the moſt emi- 
nent Engliſh writers? Nay, if I ſhould go 
farther, and affirm, that the Engliſh nation 
itfelf has recogniſed the truth of this cha- 
rater by the prodigious applauſes which 
they gave the book in which it is contained ? 
Would my candour or good ſenſe meet with 
any great degree of approbation amongſt 
ſenſible people, whether Engliſhmen or 
foreigners ? Every one knows how ſanguine 
an admirer of his country Mr. Johnſon is: 
but ſuppoſe that, in juſtification of my ſlan- 
der upon his countrymen, I were to cite 
him his own poem of London ; would he 
not think me very cunning ? Sure he would 
not be angry with me, becauſe he would 
take me for a fool. 


All nations would appear perfectly deteſ- 
table, were we to conſult only the writings 
of 


( 2x ) 
of their ſatytiſts and declaimers, many of 
whom ſtill endeavour after the good of 
their countrymen, when they are enume- 
rating their vices, and ſetting them off with 
the utmoſt energy. But Mr. Sharp ought 
to know what allowances muſt be made to 
works that are not of the hiſtorical kind; 
and he ought to know likewiſe, that books 
of travels, like hiſtories, are, or ought to be, 
bound to the ſtricteſt rules of ſevere 
truth. 


It looks therefore hardly fair, as I ſaid, 
in Mr. Sharp to conceal from his readers 
the nature and tendency of the work which 
he brings in ſupport of his aſſertions ſo in- 
jurious to the Italians, and fo thickly ſcat- 
tered in his Letters from Italy. Of thoſe 
aſſertions he has more than once proteſted 


vety gravely, that they were not advanced 
C 2 | out 
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out of any ill-will to my countrymen ; but 
only becauſe they were ſtrictly adherent to 
truth and matter of fact. An Italian who 
reads the Fruſta, knows how and where to 
apply the general ſatyre and declamation 
contained in it: but an Engliſhman who 
reads Mr. Sharp's Letters, knowing nothing 
very poſitive about Italy, (which is, and 
muſt be the caſe with the generality of 
Engliſhmen) will not be able to make any 
diſcrimination between what is true and 
what is falſe in thoſe Letters, and upon the 
whole will think the Italians juſt ſuch as 
they are looſely painted by him; that is, 
little leſs than ſo many devils: and the 
higher Mr. Sharp's perſonal character, the 
greater his countrymen's deception, 


This is the uſe Mr. Sharp has made of a 
work, in which I was concerned. Whether 


any 


8 
any thing ſaid by me in a declamatory way 
and in a feigned character will invalidate 
any thing contained in my Account of Italy, 
or ſupport any thing aſſerted in his Letters, 
I muſt truſt to the reader. Whatever the 
effect of his quotations may be with regard 
to his views, he has ſhewn however by 


ſome of thoſe quotations, in how different 
a manner [I have treated a reſpeQable coun- 
try, in which I had reſided. My partiality 
to this nation was evident when I wrote 
in Italy about England; as in the Fruſta 
Letteraria I generally offered ſomething or 
other out of England by way of perfe& 
pattern, 


Loet us now pick a few of my pretended 
contradictions out of Mr. Sharp's Apology *, 


For breyity's ſake I call Apology Mr. Sharp's 


pamphlet, intitled A View of the Cuſtems, Manners, 
Drama of Italy, &c. printed for Will. Nicoll, &c. 1768, 
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and give a few ſpecimens of his advocate- 
ſhip in his own cauſe. Where is, far in- 
ſtance, the contradiction between the ac- 
count of the Roman Arcadia in my Engliſh 
work, and the rough criticiſm paſled on the 
members of that Arcadia in my Italian 
work? The narrative in my Engliſh work, 
(independent of the hiſtorical pleaſure it 
may afford) is intended to convey an idea 
to the Engliſh of the ſtrong bent the Ita» 
lians have towards any thing that is poeti- 
cal: and the criticiſm in the Fruſta, is an 
attempt to rectify many erroneous notions 
entertained by the Italians about paſtoral 
poetry, whoſe abuſe has by degrees been 
carried too far by the Roman Arcadians and 
their coloniſts. The ſame, mutatis mutan- 
dis, may be ſaid of my Engliſh account of 
the Cruſca-Difionary and of the Italian 
cenſure paſſed upon ſeveral of its parts, 


which 


8 
which want refrenchments, as I phraſed it 
in my very account of that dictionary. And 
where is the leaſt contradiction in all this? 
Where the impropriety ? Where the ab- 
ſurdity? Is Mr. Sharp fair in his attempt to 


make unwary readers ſuſpect contradictions, 
improprieties, and abſurdities where there 


is not the ſhadow of any ? 


But how could he not be ſenſible, that 


I palpably exaggerated when I ſaid, that in 


Italy there are more writers than readers? 
And is it not wonderful likewiſe, that he 
did not find out I was palpably in jeſt when 
I brought the learning of Italy and that of 


Morocco very near upon a level? Who 
does not ſee this ? | 


It is faid in my Account of Italy, that we 
haye numerous manufactures all over the 
country; 
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country; that they are daily increaſing in 
many parts ; and that it will be well, if 
thoſe of England do not ſuffer at laſt by 
the encouragement that ours meet from our 
ſeveral governments, - To invalidate my 
remark, Mr, Sharp quotes a paſſage out of 
the Fru/ia, in which it is faid, that ſome 
of the Engliſh manufactures are infinitely 
ſuperior to thoſe of the ſame kind in Italy. 
But is this a contradiction ? Are not both 
facts indiſputably true. 


I fay in my Account of Itah, that Gol- 
doni (a kind of ſecond Antonio with Mr. 
Sharp) writes a bad language, knows no- 
thing of our manners, ſwarms with obſce- 


nity and ribaldry, and is the poet of the rab- 


ble, which he amuſes with ſhow, and noiſe, 
and nonſenſe. Mr. Sharp quotes a paſſage 

or two out of the Fruſta (he might have 
3 | quoted 
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quoted fifty) where the ſame aſſertions are 
advanced. And where, in the name of 
wonder, is the contradiction ? Indeed-in the 
Frufia 1 have proved the truth of my aſſer- 
tion, which it was not neceſſary to do in 
my Account of Italy. 


And what ſignifies Mr. Sharp's quoting 
Parini's ſatyre on thoſe batchelors, who hap- 
pening to be rich, chuſe to debauch another 
man's wife, or keep a miſs, rather than 
marry ? Did he not ſee that the ſatyre 
would be proper in England, France, and 
every where, quite as well as at Milan? 
And that the vices of individuals are not to 
be conſidered as national characteriſtics? 


Mr. Sharp advances in his Apology, that 

T have lamented the diſcouragement under 
which learning lies in Italy ; and he quotes 
D a paſſage 
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a paſſage out of my 13th chapter in order 
to prove this ridiculous charge upon me. 
But let him run over again that chapter, 
and he will find (if he underſtands my poor 
Engliſh) that it is an hiſtorical narrative, 
and no lamentation at all. It is obſerved 
accidentally there, that © Learning cannot 
<« procure to its poſſeſſors ſo much venera- 
tion and ſo many advantages, either in 
4 Italy or in England, now that it is grown 
* common every where, as it procured 
© when it was but in its infancy.” And 
what has Mr, Sharp to object to this re- 
mark? To what end has he tranſcribed it 
in his Apology ? Is it contradictory to any 
thing I have ſaid any where elſe? 


And to what end does he quote thoſe 
words out of the Fruſta in which I have 
ridiculed my countrymen for their general 

TY opinion 
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opinion, that their language is finer than 
the Engliſh? Does he intend to reprove 
me for the great eſteem, in which I hold 
the language of his country? Or have I 
ſaid any where in my Account of Itah, that 
the Engliſh language is inferior to the Ita- 
lian? Have I contradicted myſelf fo far? 
And why muſt I be reproached for having 
recommended the ſtudy of the Engliſh lan- 
guage to thoſe ſame countrymen of mine, 
and encouraged them to tranſlate the many 


good books that are written in it ? Indecd 


it is hard to gueſs what Mr. Sharp would 
be at, and what point he wants ta carry with 
thoſe quotations ! 


But have I not repeated ſomewhere in 


my account of Italy what I had already ſaid 


in the Fruſta, that the ladies of England are 
upon the whole better educated, and con- 
D 2 ſequently 
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1 
ſequently more amiable than thoſe of Italy? 
Where is the contradiction again? Where 
the reaſon for his quotation, and the matter 
for reproach? This uniform proceeding of 
mine (whether I write in Italy or in Eng- 
land) proves very concluſively, that I love 
truth even more than my fair country wo- 
men ; and that I am not to be blinded by 
national partiality, not even in thoſe caſes 
| where the generality of writers make not the 
leaſt ſcruple to give way to that partiality. 


And again: What does he quote the 
Abbe Richard for? The Abbe (of whom 
I know ſomething more than Mr. Sharp 
ſeems to know) is an honeſt, learned, pleaſ- 
ing, and friendly man. He writes his lan- 
guage with great elegance and fire, has no 
unfavourable prepoſſeſſion againſt the country 
he deſcribes, and endeavours after truth as 

much 
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much as he can. Many parts of his journey 
are far from being amiſs. His obſervations 
(rather too many) on our pictures and ſta- 
tues, town-houſes and country-houſes, are in 
general not erroneous, eſpecially as he made 
good -uſe of the many Italian books upon 
ſuch ſubjects. What he ſays of mount Ve- 
ſuvius and the country about, is all very fine, 
and conformable to what had already been 
written upon the ſubje& by our father della 
Torre, to whom the Abbe applied for ad- 
vice and direction in his reſearches after the 
many natural phenomena in that country, 
Yet, conſidering him as a haſty traveller, (and 
ſuch he was, having employed but, a few 


months in his tour through Italy) Mr. Sharp 


knows, that the Abbe cannot be my oracle 
in point of cuſtoms and manners, as theſe are 
the two unlucky rocks on which all haſty 
travellers ſplit. To give a juſt account of 


cuſtoms 


( 22 ) 
cuſtoms and manners (I have ſaid it over and 
over) requires ſuch means, as few travellers 
have or can have; nor is ever to be done in 
haſte. Mr. Sharp quotes him about the 
lyons heads in St. Mark's palace, and he 


might as well quote twenty other travellers 


who have faid the ſame. Yet I tell him 
again, that in ſpight of all his authorities, he 
is miſtaken, and I am not. I have lived 
feven years in Venice at different periods: I 
ſpeak the Venetian dialect as fluently as my 
own; and (vanity apart) I have even ſome 
facility in writing verſes in it. I have ſtudied 
that government and the nature of that 
people with as much application as I am ca- 
pable of, and have had all forts of means 
for doing it. I have lived in the utmoſt in- 
timacy with many foreign miniſters refiding 
there, and know almoſt every Venetian body 
that has a name, nobles, citadins, merchants, 


and 
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and gondoliers: and I tell Mr. Sharp again, 
that the lyons' mouths are full of duſt and 
cobwebs, and that no information is carried 
at preſent through them. Iam ready to be- 
lieve him when he ſays (p. 56. of his Apol.) 
that a merchant who reſides at Venice, pointed 
out thoſe lyons, and explained their uſe to him. 
Here he gives inadvertently a proof, that he 
did not know a word of Italian when he was 
playing the critick upon the Venetian dialect. 
To have the uſe of the lyons explained, there 
* no need of a merchant's aſſiſtance. He 


wanted but to read the inſcriptions over 
them, which are in capital letters, each in- 
ſcription beginning with the words denunzie 
ſecrete, which are eaſily tranſlated into ſecret 
informations. However, not only a foreign 
, merchant, but many native ones, many 
nobles, many citadins, and numberleſs gon- 
doliers would have told him the ſame, though 

the 
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the greateſt part of them know the contrary, 
The generality of the Venetians have a no- 
tion, that it does honour to their government 
to tell this lye: and as to travellers and ſtran- 
gers of all ſorts, there is no wonder if they 
repeat it one after the other; Thoſe inſcrip- 
tions are their vouchers, and they give them- 
ſelves no further trouble of inquiry about it. 
Mr. Sharp may now believe what he pleaſes 
upon this ſubject. He has a will of his 
own. 


But ſince I am ſpeaking of the Venetians, 
whom Mr. Sharp has run down without any 
manner of diſcrimination for their diſſolute- 
neſs, I muſt tell him again, that he knew 
little of the matter when he ſat about cha- 
racteriſing them in this particular. At Venice 
there are, to be ſure, many vicious people 
both men and women, as it is the caſe in all 


great 


Hr 


great ſea-port-towns, However, let Mr. 


Sharp ſet it down as an infalible rule (and I 
beg his pardon for offering him a little piece 
of inſtruction), that wherever there are great 
vices, there are alſo great virtues. Beſides 
the general effect of religious and civil edu- 
cation (which operates in Venice as it does 
every where elſe), if we liſten attentively 
to our own ſenſations, we will find that vice 
in others is in general very diſguſtful, and 


that we abhor in others even thoſe very vices 


that we have ourſclves. Beſides, the gene- 
rality of makind love to act in oppoſition 
more than they are aware; and this natural 
bent of the human mind and heart, operates 
ſo, that ſome turn virtuous becauſe they ſee 
others grow vicious, or turn vicious becauſe 
they ſee other virtuous. It ſeems in the firſt 
caſe, as if we were afraid of proving ſo dif- 
guſtful to others as ſome prove diſguſtful to 

E us; 
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us; and in the ſecond, as if there was a de- 
gree of honour to be acquired i in braving 
the good qualities that conſtitute a virtuous 
man. 


This remark does no great honour ta 
human nature, I own: but this is what no 
body can help. And thus it happens in 
Venice, as well as in other great towns, 
where men are more at liberty than in ſmall 
ones, that if the numberof the vicious is great, 
the number of the virtuous is likewiſe not 
ſmall. To decide which number is larger, 
I think it ſcarcely in the power of any 
man, be his acquaintance ever fo extenſive, 
and his ſagacity ever ſo wonderful, This 
only I can ſay, that both in Venice and in 
London, where, being equally a ſtranger, I 
pick'd up acquaintance as chance threw 
them in my way, the number of the good 

8 has 


1 

has proved incomparably larger than the 

number of the bad, 

oh 

Mr. Sharp quotes again the Abbe 
Richard 1 upon the ſubject of aſſaſſination: 
but he might have ſpared himſelf the trouble 
again. I have ald! in my Account of Italy, 
that our low people, far from being ſo 
deſperately c cruel and bloody as they appear 
in Mr. Sharp's book, they are compaſſio- 
nate, kind, peaceable, and ſhuddering at 
the fight of human blood. I added, that, 
when provoked, eſpecially by their equals, 
they will inſtantly kindle ; and, forgetting 
theſe qualities, fall upon each other with 
their knives. It would certainly be better, 
as Mr. Sharp obſerves, if they were leſs 
fiery, and decided their quarrels with their 
own fiſts. But their natural fieryneſs does 
not imply that they are, as he ſays (p. 1 30 
Es of 


11 
of his Letters) prone to murder; and his 
emphatical repeating of the words aſaſin 
and aſſaſſination ought only to have taken 
place upon his proving, that they are of a 
treacherous diſpoſition, and apt to ſtab each 
other in conſequence of a long previous de- 
liberation. I appeal to each of his readers, 
whether, on his firſt peruſal of Mr. Sharp's 
Letters, he did not conceive an horror. for 
our low people, and if he did not look 
upon them. as naturally inclined to commit 
the greateſt of all crimes. When a reader 
is told, that a nation is prone fo murder, 
and addicted to aſſaſſination, he -inſtantly 
underſtands, by the words murder and aſſaſ- 
fination, premeditated flaughter ; or, as your 
law-proceedings ſtile it, killing with malice 
prepenſe : that they are given to kill in con- 

\ ſequence of a ſlow blood-thirſty revenge, 
or from avarice, or from ſome. other mo- 


tives 


( 29 ). 
tives beſides thoſe of ſudden fury. Duelling 
partakes more of the nature of ſuch mur- 
ders, than killing in ſudden quarrels. Yet 
it would be conveying a falſe idea of a na- 
tion where that bad cuſtom prevailed, to 


ſay that they were a people prone to mur- 
der, 


2 3 

Now Mr. Sharp in his Apology ſeems to 
recant in part his former ſtrong affirmations, 
and that he intended to ſay no more in his 
book, but that the only kind of aſſaſſination 
be ever heard of in Italy was their ſudden 
falling upon each other with their knives, 
and ſtabbin geach other when they are ſeized 
by anger. Had he ſpoke ſo moderately at 
firſt; had he confined his remark to the 
Romans only, as the Abbe Richard has 
done; and not extended it to all the ſeveral 


nations of Italy; we would have been nearly 
of 


( 30 ) 

of the ſame mind, and he would not have 
drawn upon himſelf what he calls my beavy 
cenſures. The debate would then have 
fimply turned upon this point, Whether it 
is better to put to death all ſuch ctiminals, 
or confine them in a galley, generally for 
life, as it is done by the law of Italy. I am 
told, that ſome difference is made in the 
law of England between ſuch cafes and 
murder upon premeditation. I Kno not 
how the matter is; and intended only in 
my Account of Ttaly to give the Engliſh a 
Tight notion of that fact, on which many 
travellers have thought proper to inſiſt fo 
much, and about which at length Mr. Sharp 
does not fo greatly diſagree with me, 


But if Mr. Sharp wanted to quote that 
Abbe in his apology, why did he not quote 
his long A on the Milaneſe, the 

Bologneſe, 


. 
Bologneſe, and the Venetians? Why did 
he not fill a page with his praiſes of the 
Neapolitan nobility and gentry ? Why did 
he not copy him where he expreſsly ſays 
(p. 75 and 226 of his 4th vol.) that in all 
the Neapolitan courts Juſtice is always flrifly 
adminiſtered, and that amongſt that nobility 
and gentry there is little gallantry and little 
Jove-intriguing ? This would indeed have 
invalidated his own account ; but it would 
have been fair to let the reader know, that 
other travellers were not of his opinion. He 
ovght to have quoted him where he ſays, 
that ** la pli part des crits qui juſqu' d pre- 
« ſent ont ete fait ſur / Italie, font pleins 
* d'incorrettions et ſouvent d"infidelites pour 
te ce qui a rapport aux mæurs ou au 
te gouvernement du pays. Ces auteurs u 
8 trouvent rien digne de leur attention que 
te certains objets qu ils voyent tous avec les 


« lunettes 
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& funettes que Miſſon leur a fournes.” It 
ſeems as if Abbe Richard had read the 
Letters from Italy when he wrote theſe 
words. Mr. Sharp is always ready in his 
Apology to quote againſt me, no matter 
from what book. Yet he ought at leaſt to 
be cautious enough, not to quote out of 
thoſe, from which I might alſo get thou- 
ſands of paſſages againſt his aſſertions and 
inſinuations, if I was ſo deſperate a quoter 
as he has proved in his Apology. 


But while he is parading with his great 
knowledge of Italian cuſtoms, I will take 
the liberty of ſuggeſting to him, (though 
with caution as a ſtranger) that he ſeems not 
thoroughly acquainted with thoſe of his own 
country. He infiſts again, and with great 
| ferocity (p. 50. of his Apol.) that our mer- 
chants and traders, along with their wives 


and 


6 


and daughters, are //dom or never admitted 
to the aſſemblies of our nobility. Was this 
ſtrictly true, it does no way thake any thing 
I faid, He had obſerved in his Letters, that 
trade 1s deteſted in Italy, and that people 
become fidlers and ſingers to avoid the con- 
tempt it brings upon them. This I poſitively 
denied, and proved to be groundleſs. I 
ſhowed, that many of our nobility are 
actually engaged in trade: I even named 
ſome of them, and aſſerted, that traders 
are not deteſted in Italy, 1 ſhowed 
that they are much more valued than 
fiddlers and fingers; but I admitted that 
in general they did not rank with the nobi- 
lity ; neither do they in England. I know 
that the neceſſities of party frequently make 
a ſort of connection between all forts of 
people in this country, But Mr. Sharp's 


obſervation, that neither merchants nor 
F traders 


. 

traders along with their wives and daughters 
are admitted to the aſſemblies of out no- 
bility, implies very plainly that the Engliſh | 
nobility cuſtomarily invite to their aſſemblies 
all merchants and traders indiſcriminately, 
along with their wives and daughters. Yet, 
is it really ſo? Do the wives and daughters 
of eminent brokers in Change-alley, or of 
eminent cheeſemongers in Cornhill, receive 
often invitations from ducheſſes and counteſſes 
« fo 4 party of cards on Thurſday evening? 
The nobility of England carry it almoſt as 
high as that of any other country, except on 
ſuch occafions as I mentioned; and Mr. 
Sharp's inſinuations to the contrary have no 
great foundation indeed. 


In my Account of Italy J have called 
him to taſk for his aſſertion, that the Ita- 
lian ladies are all educated in convents, and 


"3 have 


86 

have arithmetically proved the impoſſibility 
of ſuch a fact. Inſtead of anſwering ſome- 
thing plauſible, or retracting his aſſertion, 
(which would till have been the beſt me- 
thod) he aſks me with great briſkneſs and 
were are they educated then? A puzzling 
queſtion really? They are educated at 
home, as the Engliſh ladies were not many 
years ago, as ſome of them are till, and 
before the preſent mode was become ſo 
general of ſending the greateſt part to 


boarding-ſchools. Is my anſwer ſatisfactory? 
But he replies, that ſtrangers do but ſeldom 
ſee any young lady in the houſes to which 
they have acceſs, To be ſure! And where 
is the harm of not ſuffering them to be 
much ſeen by ſtrangers, eſpecially by thoſe 
Engliſhmen, who, beſides youth, livelineſs, 
ſenſe, and their fine figures, have money 
enough to buy themſelves laced coats, and 

F'2 not 


©M 3 
not an .immenſe number of ſcruples about 
them ? 


Mr, Sharp ſeems likewiſe to diſapprove 
of our cuſtom, which does not allow to 
young unmarried ladies the frequentation of 
public ſpectacles and converſazione s. But 
where is the harm of this? I have been 
told that the Engliſh did the ſame not many 

years ago; and no ſtranger, I ſuppoſe, ever 
thought of blaming them for it. The cuſ- 
tom is now changed; and the change does 
not prove very pernicious : therefore both 
ways are good, and that is all. | 


Speaking then of the pretended con- 
vent education in his Apology, (p-. 64) he 
ſays, that in arguing the point I have run 
into à dificulty, from which it will not be 
eajy to extricate myſelf, That page I have 
read 


SE 


read two or three times over ; but I own I 
do not well underſtand the ſecond part of 
it, and think he has not expreſſed himſelf 
with his uſual perſpicuity. The only thing 
I can make of it is, that he has got theſe 
two notions. One, that our younger bro- 
thers ſeldom marry, becauſe they will keep 
the family-ſtock unbroken : the other, that 
all our unmarried ladies never miſs the 
converſazione's and the public ſpectacles. If 
he has got theſe two notions, (of which I 


am not quite ſure, becauſe really I do not 
well underſtand the ſecond half of that 
page) I anſwer, that both notions are erro- 
neous in a great meaſure, 


As to the firſt, I ſay that our younger 
brothers (as well as the younger brothers of 
all countries) when they can get a ſhare of 
the family-ſtock ſufficient to maintain a 

wife, 
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wife, generally get a wife, and care but 
little for their elder brothers or their pro- 
genies. Mr. Sharp does too much honour 
to our younger brothers when he thinks 
them ſo very generous as to give up their 
ſhare of the family-ſtock when it is in their 
option to have it, The frequent marriages 
of our younger brothers, who never loſe 
nobility amongſt us, is one of the cauſes, 
that we have ſo numerous a nobility all over 
the country. 


As to the other notion that all married 
women never fail to be at the converſa- 
zione's and public ſpectacles, I ſay that 
many fail often. Thoſe who are very pious 
or ſcrupulous ; thoſe who have many chil- 
| dren; thoſe who cannot afford great ſhowi- 
neſs of dreſs; thoſe who begin to be old; 
thoſe who love their own homes better than 
thoſe 


. 

thoſe of others, &c. &c. generally abſtain 
from crouded diverſions. But I wonder 
Mr. Sharp ſhould not comprehend the chief 
reaſon why in our converſazione's the men 
are generally more numerous than the wo- 
men. He muſt have forgot his own re- 
mark, that unmarried women are ſeldom 
ſeen there, and he has not recollected that 
batchelors are not debarred from them. 


Mr. Sharp has greatly miſtaken me about 
the words liberty and flavery uſed in the 
fourteenth chapter of my Account of Italy ; 
and a travelled man like him ought not to 
be guilty of fo ridiculous a miſtake. And 
does he really think, that an Italian, ſuch 
as I am, could ever adopt ſo implicitely 
the notion of the Engliſh, as to bring him- 
ſelf to conſider his own country as a country 
of ſlavery ? Was he really not aware, that 

| I made 


( 49 ) 
I made uſe of thoſe. two words in order to 
be better underſtood by the groſs of my 
Engliſh readers, but without the leaſt inten- 
E tion of diſparaging my country ſo far as this 
| would come to ? 


I have indeed no great opinion of Mr, 
Sharp's politics or philoſophy : yet I own 
I did not ſuſpect him of being ſo abſurd as 
to think me ſo ſupremely abſurd to adopt 
fuch notions. The vulgar of all nations 
(the moſt batbarous not excluded) generally 
think their own conſtitution better than that 


of any neighbour, We, who live in the 
monarchical governments of Italy, are very | 
far from believing ſlavery to be a good 
thing, and full as far from believing our- 
ſelves to be ſlaves, No man loves ſlavery, 
= no more than poverty or diſeaſes. We 


. Conſider that ſort of government as ſecuring 


us, 


(4 ) 
us, our liberty, and our property on as 
good terms as any other, and with as few 
inconveniencies as. republics are under. I 
do not know whether we are in the right: 
but ſuppoſe we were in the wrong, ſtill this 
is our opinion, and we are happy in it; and 
can be ſo, notwithſtanding Mr. Sharp's 
anger or pity, But his grave deſcanting on 
the bleſſings of liberty, has made me ſenſible, 
that when we talk to ſome people, we 
ought to follow the advice given by the 
peeviſh Dunce - Killer ſomewhere in his 
Fruſta, where he ſuggeſts to writers to ſhun 
as much as poſſible that ingenious rhetorical 
figure, called Irony, becauſe, ſays he, readers 
are often duller than you imagine, and apt 
to take the literal meaning inſtead of the 
ironical, much oftener than you could 


_ with. 
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( 42 ) 
However, that Mr. Sharp may not chi- 
cane in his next pamphlet, and come upon 
me with ſome of thoſe fine reaſonings 
which are ſo acceptable at the Robinhood, 
and ſo welcome to the printers of the 
Gazetteer and the Ledger, I do declare 
here, that I will for ever think all Italians 
enjoying freedom, except when they are in 
| Jail; and declare farther, that, with regard 
to the Britiſh conſtitution, I will for ever 
\ honour it, and believe it to be the product 
of great wiſdom. I am rather apt to ad- 
mire ſuch things than to cenſure them ; 


and when I ſee an outrageous mob doing 
great miſchief in England, I am not ready 
to pronounce you undone by your conſtitu- 
tion. But whenever a conceited traveller 
ſees a beggar, or goes over a barren heath 
in Italy, he is ready all at once to exclaim 
at the tyranny of the government, or the 


2 roguery 
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roguery of the eccleſiaſtics. Pray, Mr. 
Sharp, if ever you write another book or 
pamphlet about Italy, take ſome notice of 
ſuch travellers ; but let us have no more of 
the ſublime ſtuff about the bleſſings of liberty 
and the miſeries of flavery. Such ſublime 
ſtuff may amuſe yourſelf, and poſſibly ſome 
readers ; but it will give no body one uſe- 
ful idea of the country you would fain 
deſcribe: and let me now ſpeak a few 
words about a matter, which to me is of 
more importance, than any diſcuſſion about 
flavery and liberty, 


To make my reader queſtion my fidelity 
in tranſcribing from his book, Mr. Sharp 
ſays, that it is cuſtomary with me to ule 
Italics for ſentences not to be found any 
where in that book. As a proof of his 
charge, he affirms that he never meaſured 

G2 avith 
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with his eye the amazing extent of the 
age, (at Naples) nor the prodigious eir- 
cumference of the boxes, Theſe words, ſays 
he, are to be found in Baretti's Account of 
Ttaly as his own words, though they are 
not. 

This accuſation is very extraordinary, to 
fay no worſe; and I am furprifed how 
Mr. Sharp could venture upon it. Let 
him look to page 78 of his 3d edition, and 
he will find, that there he has written the 
following words exactly as I tranſcribe 
them here. The amazing extent of the 

age, with the prodigious circumference of 

the boxes and height of the cieling, produce 
2 marvellous ect. And where is my infi- 
delity in ridiculing his amazing, his prodi- 
gious, his marvellous, and other ſuch ſeſqui- 
pedalian words thickly ſcattered throughout 
his 


( 45 ) 
his book? And is this not meaſuring our 
ſtages, our boxes and our cielings with his 


eyes ? 


Indeed, Mr. Sharp, I do not like to be 

thus accuſed and reprefented as a falſe tran- 
 ſcriber. You ſaid, page 70 of that 3d edi- 
tion, that you could not look on our fat 
prieſts without thinking of our ſtarving 
| laity ; and I do not conceive myſelf as guilty 
of infidelity, where, alluding to theſe two 
expreſſions, I ſaid (but without Italics) that 
„ you felt great compaſſion in ſurveying 
* the bellies of the fat prieſts and the thin 
guts of the people.” 


It is true T was guilty of a very inſignifi- 
cant overſight about travelling quick or flow 
through Savoy; yet in that plate I made 
uſe of no Italics. Every where elſe I have 

quoted 


(4) 
quoted you fairly, and made no wilful miſ- 
take, though you infinuate I made a great 
many. Nay, I was anxiouſly exact when 
the matter might be of importance to you; 
that is, when the alternative was, Whether 
you calumniated the Italians or not. Vou 
ſhould not therefore have boldly affirmed, 
that it is cuſfomary with me to be unfaithful 
in my tranſcriptions and in my Italics. This 
is a breach of the laws of hoſtility, Mr. 
Sharp. Is it not enough that in this our 


battle you have the advantage of the 
ground ? Indeed you ought not to ſeek for 
a greater. Deal your blows as thick and as 
ſtout as you can for the diverſion of the 
ſpectators: I neither have, nor can "Wah 
any objection to it: nay, I will even grant 
you the-additional advantage of quoting, if 
you cannot well do without it. F ling at me 
the Fruſta, the Account of Italy, your Let- 
£7 | ters, 


; ( 8] 

ters, your Goldoni, the Abbe Richard, and 
the Gentilhommes Suedois as faſt as you 
can; and even Addiſon, Burnet, Miſſon, 
and Wright, if you think they will procure 
you ſome ſuperiority over me. Will you 
have more? Bring even to your aſſiſtance 
(if you do not ſcorn ſuch vile company) 
that moſt tremendous Scotchman, who has 
repeatedly ſhown ſo much good will to your 
cauſe in the Critical Review. But ſtill, let 
us not poiſon our weapons, and ſay tbe thing 
that is not. g 


Yet after all, Mr. Sharp was not atten- 
tive neither when he peruſed the Frufta, 
ſince he puts to me the queſtion, why J 
did not mention in it the name of Carlo 
Gozzi ? 


| In anſwer to this interrogation, I have 
the honour to inform him, that in the 
Fruſta, 


( 48 ) 
Frufta, I have mentioned the name of that 


Poet. 


If he chuſes to verify my aſſertion, 
let him look to page 122. where he 
will find him named along with his bro- 
ther Gaſparo. He will alſo find in the 
ſubſequent page, that I promiſed to ſpeak 
of his many writings in ſome future 
ſheet. It is true, I have not kept that 
promiſe. Yet Mr. Sharp will be ſo gene- 
rous in his next pamphlet not to rebuke 
me for it, as he knows, or may know 
from the Fruſta itſelf, that a ſtop was 


ſuddenly put to that work againſt my 


will, for reaſons that are foreign to our 
preſent purpoſe. That work was there- 
fore left imperfet; which is another 
reaſon why it was not pretty in Mr. 
Sharp to ſet it ſo furiouſly againſt my Ac- 


count 
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count of Italy, as he has done: Had it 
been brought to the end intended, per- 
haps the old ſoldier would have gone on 
worſe and worſe, heaped ſatyre upon ſa- 
tyte, and declamation upon declamation. 
But perhaps too he would have lowered 
his tone by degrees, and been brought 
at laſt to aſk his countrymen pardon for 
his peeviſh contumelies and violent fallies. 
Beſides, Mr. Sharp would have had in 
the laſt ſheet the names and character of 
the ſeveral people, who had a hand in 
that work in conjunction with me, and 
amongſt others he would have heard of one 
Doctor Reghellini (much known to his 
friend of the proclamation) who wrote 
the criticiſm on Nannoni's chirurgical book, 
which Mr. Sharp attributes to me with 
his uſual aſſurance, without having any 


great foundation for ſo doing, and pro- 
H bably 


8. 
bably knowing, that I never was con- 
vetſant with ſurgery, and of courſe unfit 
to write criticiſms upon it. 


But I am ſenſible, that too long a debate, 
which muſt neceſſarily have a foreign 
periodical paper for its chief ſubject, can- 
not but prove unentertaining, and even 
irkſome to my Engliſh readers, as in 
all probability not one of them ever 
heard the Fruſta Letteraria mentioned 
but in Mr. Sharp's Apology. Dropping 
therefore the queſtion ſo far as it regards that 
paper, might I aſk a certain perſon, who 
ſent an extract of that Apology to one of 
the public papers, what right he had to tax 
me there with incivility to Mr. Sharp ? 


That in my Account of Italy I have not 
treated him with the greateſt reverence, 


I am 


(3 

I am ready to allow: nor believe I ever 
ſhall, if he does not aſk pardon of the Ita- 
lian ladies at leaſt, for having uſed them ſo 
groſsly as he has done. But the author of 
the Letters from Italy has no well-grounded 
claim to reverence and civility from any 
native of that country. Let a man be civil 
himſelf, and he will but ſeldom have rea- 
ſon to complain of incivility in others. Was 
Mr. Sharp civil to any claſs of people 
thoughout Italy ? Was he civil to the Pope, 
when he treated him as one would a juggler 
and a mountebank, terming a trick even 
his moſt holy action of diſtributing portions 
to two hundred and thirty poor maidens ? 
Was he civil to the king of Naples when 
he caricatured his amuſements, and talked 
of his Lilliputian fleet? Was he civil to the 
king of Sardinia and the duke of Parma, 

H 2 when 
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when he ſneeringly ſaid * their royalty to 
be mixed with ſuch parſimony, as to let 


Mr. Sharp's preciſe words, page 282 of the third 
edition, ſtand thus. Another in/lance, a ſtriking one 
indeed, of parſimony mixed with royalty, is, that at this 


moment both in the gardens at Parma and Turin they are 
making hay in the ſmall plots or partitions ; and T ſhould 
fuppeſt the quantity is rather an object of ſhillings than of 
guineas. Is this not a refleQion upon the king of 
Sardinia and the duke of Parma, and a deriſion thrown 


upon their royalty? Mr. Sharp therefore was not 


warranted (page 80 of his Apology) to deny what I 
had ſaid in the Account of Italy ( page. 216 of the 
2d volume) that he makes the king of Sardinia fell 
the graſs that is cut in his garden. This is diſinge- 
nuity 3 this is an alteration of the truth ; this is an 
impoſition upon the reader. He may reply in his 


| chicaning way, that the dirty parſimony was intended 


as a ridicule on the gardeners of either ſovereign, 
and not on the ſovereigns themſelves. But ſtill what 
has the ſovereign's royalty to do with the gardener's 


* parſimony ? And are the ſovereigns anſwerable for the 


_— 


petty 


„ 
hay be made in their gardens to get a few 
ſhillings? Was he civil to the grand duke 
of Tuſcany, when he conſtrued his charity 
into an injudicious encouragement of begs 
gary ? Was he civil, when he ſaid over 
and over, that all our great people are 
cuckolds and ſtrumpets, and all our little 
people murderers and aſſaſſins? Was he 
civil, when he ſpoke of our laws as wanting 
all ſorts of vigour, and of our magiſtrates as 


* 


petty economical ſhifts of their ſervants, if that was 
the caſe? Royalty would indeed deſcend very low if 
it entered into ſuch minute details! However, the 
fact is, as I ſaid in my Account of Italy, that in the 
whole royal garden at Turin, the graſs-plots are not 
altogether as large as South-Audley-ſ{quare ; and the 
keeping of them clean is not to be called hay-making. 
But Mr. Sharp was in a brown humour when he 
wrote his book, and ſaid every ill-natured thing that 


came uppermoſt, without ſparing king or beggar. 


not 
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not knowing or not minding their duty? 
Was he civil, in ſhort, when he abuſed 
our creed, talking of a wafer-god; when 
be groſsly railed at our religious ceremonies; 
when he ran down our preachers ; and 
when he threw out a multitude of innuendo's, 
that our nation is moſt perfectly over- 
whelmed with ſuperſtition, idleneſs, beg- 


gary, flavery, immorality, and - nonſenſe ? 


Is this his gratitude to a nation ſo kind to 
all ſtrangers, as he ſays; to the Engliſh in 
general; and to him in particular ? | 


A man, who ſpares no body, and for- 
gets the rules of civility to ſo ſhocking a 
degree, has no great right, meſeems, to 
complain when he gets a ſmall rub from 
one of thoſe, who are thus made the ob- 
ject of his ill- nature. The Reviewers and 
the Gentleman's Magazine, together with 


every 


6 
every public paper, may be filled with 
panegyrics on his genteelneſs, moderation, 
politeneſs, and decency in literary debate. 
But if he does not in his next pamphlet 
accuſe himſelf of groſs miſrepreſentation 
with regard to the Italians, I will not 
change my note, and will conſider him till 
as a downright calumniator, in ſpight of all 
his mighty favourers and ſupporters. It is 
true, that in his Letters he has deigned here 
and there to beſtow ſome little praiſe on 
Italian ſobriety and Italian urbanity; and in 
his Apology he really endeavours to mend 
matters a little. There he pours as much 
oyl as he can over the deep wounds he has 
made.. But what fignifies his oyling ? Let 
him apply at once the only plaiſter in his 
power ; I mean an honeſt general recanta- 
tion : or I muſt ſtill mind the general drift 
and effect of his book, without taking no- 


. tice 
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tice of his ſugary proteſtations, that he did 


not mean to give offence, and that his re- 


marks extend only to the narrow circle of the 


polite world. If this was his intention when 


he wrote his Letters, he ſhould have intitled 
them Ample Remarks on the narrow Circle 
« of the polite World in Ital,” and not 
brag in his title-page, that he deſcribed the 
Cufloms and Manners of that Country. But 
the fact is, that, in conformity with his title, 


| he uſed all along the moſt collective terms. 


To give but three inſtances out of a great 
many, has he not ſaid in ſo many words, 
(page 72 of his 3d edition) that were Ita- 
lians to ſeparate on account of indifference or 
gallantry, there would be as many divorces 
as marriages? Has he not ſaid in ſo many 


words, (p. 75), that in Tah a certain 


knowledge of every wife's attachment to a lover 
extinguiſhes all ſocial affeftion? And has 
OS he 


1 

he not ſaid in fo many words, (page 27 5), 
that the Aiſtinction of good and bad, I mean 
of chaſte and diſſolute, it hardly known in 
italy? Do theſe brutal remarks extend 
only to the narrow circle? And ate they re- 
concileable with his affirmation (page 58 of 
his Apology) that he has no where attempted 
to give a general cbaracter to the Ttalians ? 
Are not theſe expreſſions ſet down in tbe 
ſpirit of detraion, though he folemnly 
proteſted to the contrary, page 72 of his 
Letters ? He calls upon me to quote his 
pages. Is he quite ſatisfied now that I have 

done it? His honey words in commenda- 
tion of my {kill in his language, may paſs 
for a great ſtretch of civility with the rabble 
and the Monthly Reviewers, who“ up- 


* Inſtead of offering ſome reaſonable; of at leaſt 
plauſible arguments againſt what I have urged in 
ſupport of my aſſertions as to the notionsgenerally 


I ceceived 


r 


„ 
braid me horribly for my incivility to him; 
yet Iwill not befrightened by their ferocious 
cenſures, nor will eaſily be induced to let the 
main queſtion lip through my fingers: but 


| received in Italy about love, the Monthly Reviewers 


have only made themſelves merry with my Account 
of thoſe notions, and they apprehend that my country- 
men wil ſcarce be able to forbear ſmiling at my ideas. 
Without ſtooping to argue with theſe modern Plato's | 
about their apprehenſions, I will only tell them in the 


ſtyle of the French author quoted in my 8th chapter, 
that Les hommes depraves ne peuvent pas croire que 
amour puiſſe jamais ttre un commerce pur de galan- 
< terre et de tendreſſe.” 


Theſe ſame Reviewers ſtand likewiſe up in favour 
of Voltaire, and are of opinion that he underſtood all 
the Engliſh, Italian, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe writers 


of whom he has ſeverally ſpoken in his works, It is 


not worth the while to ſet ſeriouſly about convincing 
theſe anonymous folks of their ignorance in theſe 
points. But, if any of them underſtands French, 
let him come forth from his concealed receſs, and try 


v * 


4 ; to 


1 

will ſtill uſe Mr. Sharp as a man, who wants 
to hide the hand that threw the ſtone, when 
he meets with an unexpected and ſtout 
oppoſer. Jam a cultivator of civility as 
well as he; with this difference however, 
that I love only that, which is the legiti- 
mate offspring of openneſs and affection, 
and deteſts that other, which is the baſtard 
of artfulneſs and ill- nature. 


But it is time to have done with the 
Letters and Apology of a man, of whoſe 
candour and civility I have given ſufficient 
inſtances, and whoſe low malice goes even 
ſo fat as to ſay (page 60 of his Apology) 


to prove, that Voltaire's tranſlation of Shakeſpeare's 
Hamlet ſhows Voltaire's ſkill in the Engliſh language. 
They may find that tranſlation (as I ſaid in my 
Account of Italy) in a book intitled Oeuvres Peſibumes 


de Guillaume Jad. 
I 2 that 


| 
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that I have treſpaſſed on the indulgence of the 
Engliſh laws when I gave him ſome un- 
anſwerable reaſons why it is good policy 
to have proceflions and feſtivals in Italy. 
Does Mr. Sharp then 'think, that he has a 
liberty to traduce the practices of great 
nations, and that one of their people abuſes 
the indulgence of the Engliſh laws when 
he tells him, that they are not ſuch block- 
heads and flaves as he repreſents them? I 
do not know what the indulgence of the 
Engliſh laws is, if this be to abuſe it. But, 
till I know from better authority than Mr. 
Sharp's, that this is an abzſe, I will till 
continue to ſay, that I think our legiſlators 
in Italy underſtand what is good for them- 
ſelves better than he. I now find all his 


notions of liberty to be a power of reviling 
whatever he pleaſes, and that no body ſhould 


have that of contradicting him. I hope 
I was 


( 61 ) 
I was within the rules of the Engliſh preſs 
throughout my Account of Italy. If there 
had been a licenſer, I ſhould have carried 
my book to him, and he would have ftruck 
out what he thought proper. But Mr: 
Sharp is not yet the licenſer *. 4 


® In his Letters from Italy Mr. Sharp has given 
what ſeems to me no wonderfully wiſe account both 
of his firſt and Jaſt ſentiments on his ſeeing the pre- 
tender. In my Account of Ttaly I took no notice of 
that part of his book, becauſe it had nothing to do with 
my deſign; I could not however eſcape ſome charge, 
that might make me obnoxious to this government. 
My filence upon this head has been conſtrued into a 
moſt refined piece of politics by one Mr. Blackburn, 
archdeacon of Cleveland, in a book lately publiſhed, 
„Mr. Baretti (ſays the archdeacon) tales no notice 
 & of Mr. Sharp's intereſting reflection upon the pretender”s 
« bigottry. Shall we (continues the archdeacon) ac- 
* count for this filence ? Mr. Baretti is a Piedmonteſe, 
*© and chuſes to adhere to the proteſlation of the ducheſs 
« of 
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I will now conclude my Appendix with 
telling by what accident I was induced to- 
write my Account of Italy, and occaſionally 
to confute in it thoſe ſhameleſs calumnies 
thrown upon my countrymen in Mr. Sharp's 


Letters. 


When after an abſence of fix years I came 
back to this kingdom, a young lady of my 
acquaintance complimented me for having 
TT my bad country. Why, Madam, 


4e of Savoy, made in 1701, againſt the" bill for the 


Hanover Succeſſion. 


To this ridiculous conjecture I have nothing to ſay, 
but that the archdeacon would do better not to relate 
his dreams. I never heard before of that proteſtation, 
nor care a pin for it now that he has appriſed me of it. 
He is likewiſe dreaming in his ſuppoſitions about my 
friends. None of them is of the fanatical kind, either 
in England or ys becauſe I am a lover of good 
company. 


ſaid 


66 

ſaid I, do you call bad a country you never 

ſaw? My country is a very good one, I 

think ; and there are as many good people 
in it, as there are any where elſe. Is it ſo? 
ſaid ſhe with ſurpriſe. Indeed I am glad to 
hear you ſay ſo: but there is one Mr. Sharp, 
a very good man they ſay, who has given 
ſuch-an account of the Italians, and ſuch a 

character to the ladies there, that has made 
me ſhudder more than once: and I aſſure 

you,” that, while I was reading his book, I 

bleſſed myſelf a thouſand times, and was 
very thankful-I am not born an Italian wo- 
man 


The ingenuity of this ſpeech ſtruck me, 
and made me preſently deſirous of reading 
the book in queſtion. I borrowed it of her, 


went home, peruſed it through, and won- 


dered no longer at the horrour it had raiſed 


in 


| ( 64) 
in 2 pious and innocent mind; I chen 
thought it my duty to fay fomething to it, 
and make for once an example of theſe 
travel-mongers, who running haſtily from 
Suſa to Naples, and back again the ſame 
road, make it a conſtant rule to prove that 
they did not turn papiſts at Rome, by abuſ- 
ing all the Italians in the moſt ſhocking 
manner their malignity can ſuggeſt. 


Had it not been for this accident, I ſhould 
probably never have written the Account of 
Italy, nor of courſe this Appendix. 
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